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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 
POCAHONTAS. 
(Concluded ) 

The grave of Smith was the favorite haunt of Poca»... 
hontas. Here she lingered away the hours; here she 
told her love, and scattered her favorite flowers. One 
evening, as she was reclining in melancholy on the turf 
that covered her lover, she was surprised at the presence 
oi aman. Rolfe had seen and gazed upon the charm- 
ing nymph, and indulged for her all that ardour of ro- 
mantic passion which Smith had excited in her breast. 
ile was pensively bewailing his hopeless love, when Po- 
cahontas stole away in shade and silence, to perform her 
duties to the dead. Surprise, terror, and sorrow, sus- 
pended in her the powers of life, and she sunk lifeless 
into the arms of the fortunate admirer. Could he for- 
bear a warm embrace to one he loved so well, or was 
eloquence wanted to charm away her blushes at the re- 
turn of life? Affection had too often repeated her les- 
sons to the woods and wilds, to be dumb at such a crisis. 
Pocahontas listened with sympathy ; he wiped away the 
tear that swelled in her eye. Despair yielded to enli- 
vened hopes, and she indulged him in the ardent caress- 
es of contagious love. They talked down the moon, 
and the song of the mocking-bird became faint, before 
Pocahontas could escape from the vows and arms of her 
lover to the cabin of her companions. 
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Powhatan had none of the partiality of his daughter 
for the English; anda stratagem was formed to scize 
Pocahontas, in order to induce her father to adopt an 
equitable mode of conduct. Rolfe did not regret the 
success of this ungenerous scheme. Through wilds 
and woods, and at the hazard of his life, he had ventured 
to see her. He now enjoyed her smiles in safety, and 
received new confidence from being chosen by her, as 
her protector. He continued, however, as respectful, as 
affectionate ; and while he soothed her into tranquillity, 
gave but new proofs of fidelity. His heart was pure as 
her’s was fond. 

At length Netanquas arrived at the fort with provisions, 
to ransome his sister. He had saved the life of Rolfe in 
one of his excursions to meet Pocahontas; and to him 
the lover applied, in the presence of his Indian maid, to 
gain Powhatan’s consent to his union with his daughter. 
Pocahontas melted into softness at this declaration of the 
accomplished Englishman; and her blushing acquies- 
cence was sanctioned by the approbation of her father. 
Their marriage soon followed: happy instance of the 
perseverance of virtuous affection! The prejudices o 
education yielded to the honest impulse of the heart. 
The raven tresses, and the tawny cheek of Pocahontas, 
were no disparagement to the dignity of her soul, or the 
generosity of her nature. Through this veil Rolfe dis- 
covered a thousand virtues, and his love was rewarded 
with their possession. 

For years Rolfe resided in the wilds of nature, and in 
society with his Indian princess. Fond of solitude, she 
became the dear companion of his retirement. In the 
moment of leisure, he initiated her in the wonders of 
science, and mysteries of religion. In return, she re- 
spected him for his talents, and his virtues; and added 
eratituce for improvement, to dove for love. 

A son was the sole fruit of their union, from which 
descends the nobility of Virginia, the Randolphs, and 
the Bowlings. 

In 1616, Rolfe arrived in England with Pocahontas. 
At London she was introduced to JamesI. The king 
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hter rebuked her for descending from the dignity of royalty 
cize [Eso far, as to marry aplebeian. But the ladies of the 
tan court, and the nobility of the kingdom regarded her with 
the [EP respect and affection ; and sought to render her happy, 
ilds JB by all the blandishments of refinement. She soon learnt 
red JE the manners of the great, and in her demeanor, exhibit- 
and [— edallthe dignity and purity of her character, mingled 
, as [swith the tenderness of her heart. 
3 as Captain Smith called on Pocahontas soon after her ar- 
ity, > rival. Her astonishment was at first succeeded by con- 
sas J tempt. But the resentment of wounded pride soon 
| yielded to tender sentiments. In a private interview she 
ons, [heard his explanation, and ever after caressed him with 
cin Me the fondness of a sister. 
iim J After remaining some time in England, and travelling 
to Je with Pocahontas through the country, he had so often 
ter. He described, Rolfe resolved to visit America. But, alas! 
the Pocahontas had left her native shore for ever. She was 
1€Se taken sick at Gravesend, and after a short illness, died. 
er Religion cheered her through the hours of declining 
the life, and her last faltering accents whispered praise to her 
s of Creator. 
rt. When we reflect that so much virtue, heroism, and 
tas, intellectual piety adorned so young a native of our coun- 
the try, we cannot but regard America as the natural clime 
lis 7 of greatness, and consider Pocahontas as exhibiting 
ded proof of the powers and capacity of savage nature, ra- 
ther as an exception to common degeneracy. 
lin —! SSS 
she ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
the eee ee reese eeseere 
5 of FOR YHE CASKEY, 
re- Mr. Canpip, 
led I am a maiden Iady, just forty-five years, two 
: months and some days old. Now, Sir, as I have thus 
ich made to you the most important confession that a wo- 
nd man can make, viz. her age and situation, I hope you 
will consider it as a proof of confidence and esteem, and 
as, that consequently you will pay proper attention to the 


ing complaints and remarks I am going to make. 
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If my brother, Tim, the lawyer, knew that I was writ. 
ing to you, he would say that I had a violent fit of the 
“ caceethes scribendi,” or in good plain Hudson English, 
antich for scribbling ; now, Mr. Candid, supposing this 


' to be the case, is it not excusable in a woman to take her 


own and her sex’s part against any scribbling youngster 
or self-dubb’d genius, that can put a few phrases tore. 
ther in the form of a letter, and ring the charges so often 
rang before, of “ mazes of error,” “ fashionable dissipa- 
tion,” “ dancing assemblies,” &c. &c. with the roman- 
tic signatures of Timotheus, Dandelius or any other us, 

Ibeg leave toask whose fault it is that we are oblig. 
ed to have recourse tothe pen in our own defence? 
Were some of the knight errants of old to appear now 
in the world, how great would their astonishment be to 
find the fair sex assuming the pen, in order to repel the 
sarcasms thrown upon them by those who ought to be 
their excusers. Their swords so often drawn in the 
cause of distressed females, would leap spontaneously 
from their scabbards, their lances would turn instantly 
towards the rude invaders of the rights, prerogatives and 
amusements of women ; but, alas! It is in vain we look 
for such defenders in the present age, although we may 
expect from our self-assumed legislators and lawgivers, 
more restraints and prohibitions than were ever impos- 
ed upon forlorn damsels by the necromantic giants ol 
antiquity. 

I thank heaven, Mr. Candid, that my fate has been 
such as to preserve me from the despotic rule of one of 
these “ lords of the creation—av.” I will not pretend 
to assert that my szvg/e situation Is my own choice—no, 
1 have often sighed for such a lover as my imagination 
painted. One to whom I could give my /eart as well 
as my hand; but none such ever fellin my way. When 


‘the bloom of youth and beauty, (for I was handsome;) 


was over—when I considered the many advantageous 
matches I had refused, regret for a time made me feel 
unhappy, until with a riper judgment, I considered the 
comforts of my situation—the numerous cares | was 
exempted from, and the troubles and yexations I had 
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escaped, regret was turned to joy, lost enjoyments were 
obliterated by present content, and I am now, as far as 
felicity is to be expected in this world, completely hap- 
py. Some future day I may, perhaps, give you a sketch 
of my life, but at present I must return to my subject. 

Let those gentlemen who are so fond of exercising 
their.keen wits at the expense of the “ naked arms,” 
« thin cloathing,” “ steel jackets,” &c. &c. of the ladies, 
for one moment look at home ; enough may be found 
about their own dress susceptible of alterations for the 
better. Let them study economy a little more, by tak- 
ing half a yard less cloth for their coat sleeves,—let 
them devote their boots to the purpose they*seem most 
fit for—jire buckets,—let not their ambition to be thought 
tall make them usurp the so often ridiculed high heeled 
privileges of little ladies,—let not the desire of making 
a noise in the world, by clattering along the pavements, 
shod with zron, cause them to endanger their precious 
necks or the soiling of a clean brushed coat, by stepping 
ona slippery stone. In short,-friend Charles, so many 
absurdities are observable about a well dressed buck, 
from the catlike appearance of his bewiskered face to 
the too evident waste of clothing about the lower part of 
his leg, that a hint at each would tire me with writing, 
and you with reading. 

So much for their dress, their Jehavieur towards us 
ladies I shall take notice of in the next epistle I send 
you. Excuse me, Mr. Candid, if I rub the “ dear de- 
luders” too hard; and although you may be classed 
among that species of bipeds called man, please to cons 
sider yourself exempt from any of my remarks. Show 
yourself, if not a Don Quixote, at least a sort of an ad- 
mirer of the fair sex, by inserting this in the Casket; 
nothing but what I consider my duty, in self-defence, 
makes me thus eager to enter the lists and break a lance 
With those valorous heroes, with quaint signatures, and 
asa motto will be requisite, on my shield, shall be in- 
scribed “ lex talionis.” I am, sir, yours, &c, 

Amazonia Tovucn’Em. 

P.S. Lest any of our young lawyers should not know 

*20 
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enough of latin to translate my motto, I beg leave to re. 

fer them to my brother Tim, who will make it perfect. 

ly intelligible. A. T. 
——. + =~ 


THE BURIAL.....A FRAGMENT. 


“ *Tis done !” said Emmeline, as I entered the room, 
“ tis done! and now his little spirit has passed the con. 
fines of mortality !’ I drew back! she Was in the delj- 
rium of reflection, and I remained unperceived. “ Yes,” 
continued Emmeline, leaning over her lileless babe, a: 
she wiped.the repining tears: “ he is gone! the delight 
of my existence is for ever snatched from maternal en- 
braces! But he is not dead: he only reposes in the 
arms of immortality, where I shall again receive him! 
Yet his father.....ah! my beloved partner! little dost 
thou think of this disaster. No, thou art distant, and 
unconscious of it. When thou returnest, how wilt thou 
bear the loss of thy little Henry!” “ My friend,’’ said 
1, approaching the weeping Emmeline, “ I was come 
to inquire respecting the health of your infant. and I see 
that he is well.” “ Well!” repeated Emmeline, “ he is 
well.....’tis enough ; his sorrows are past. My friend,” 
said this charming mother, * I did not once imagine, 
that I could have resigned myself to a dispensation so 
severe.” ‘ And what,” interrupted I, “ has effected 
such a happy change in your disposition: “ Ah!” re- 
plied Emmeline, “ I was then inattentive to truth, and 
ignorant of true peace! Like most young people, | 
never perused a volume from which I have since learnt 
in what happiness consists: to be resigned to the will of 
Providence here, and trace by the chart which he has 
given us in divine truth, the road to a brighter state.” 
“ But,” demanded I, “ have your never any apprehen- 
sions that this chart may be erroneous?” None,” 
replied Emmeline, “ for though I never examined 
the external authorities, which I am told confirm my 
guide ; and though I hear many who have done it 
with more wisdom and penetration than I can possibly 
boast, aver that it is defective; I have an evidence that 


compels me to reject their doubts, My heart whenever 
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I peruse the pages of holy writ, beats so in unison with 
their contents, that nature, which philosophers tell us 
should be our director, must be mistaken if I am wrong.” 

When the corpse of Henry was to be interred, Emme- 
line attended it to the grave. I was unspeakably im- 
pressed with her deportment. 

In her features you might discern the triumph of re- 
signation over the struggles of sorrow; she “ shone in 
tears!” Never shall I forget the sympathetic assent 
given by every heart present, when the good Pastor ut- 
tered that glorious assurance. “ I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day 
upon the earth. And though after my skin worms ce- 
stroy this body; yet in my flesh shall I see God.” 
“Yes, my Redeemer liveth,” exclaimed Emmeline,— 
“and Henry. I shall meet thee in his presence. We are 
parted to re-unite where tears shall cease to flow!” And 
this is the religion, thought I, “ that sceptics would ex-. 
terminate.” | 

——1 +o 
VARIEYPY. 
For the Casket. 
Miseries or Human Lirz. 

1. To be awoke from a sweet sleep, by a drunken, 
bawling rabble parading the streets, at a late hour of the 
night, and, having put your head out at the window to 
learn the cause, to be assaulted with stones and brick- 
bats. as the mob. passes by. 

2. Being one of a numerous procession, of decent, c= 
vi gentry, who are soderly and silently staggering the 
streets at midnight, to be bedaubed and bespattered from 
head to feet with addled eggs, sent from every bye corner 
by mischievous boys. 

3. Tobe forced, from mere politeness, to listen to 
the smooth story of one, whom you know to be a Ayfio- 
crite, 

4. While on urgent business—to be held by the arm 
at one corner of the street to hear repeated some infa- 
moue slander, and by the button, at another, till the form- 
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er calumnly is refuted, and a second, longer and ten 
times more damnable than the first, is hissed into your 
aching ears. 

5. While sitting in a circle of charming females, and 
enjoying the sprightly conversation of some one next 
you—of a sudden, to have your feelings, and your nerves, 
shocked and torn by the tremendous squall of a modes; 
lady—or the broad horse laugh of a genteel, buckram beau, 

tation 

NOBODY.....There is not a more arrant knave in al] 
Christendom, than a certain noted personage who goes 
by the name of Vobody. 

If your furniture be broken or defaced, and you make 
inquiry of your kitchen folks, it presently appears from 
their testimony, that it was done by Vodcdy. 

If your farming toois be lost or spoilt, and you inquire 
who lost or spoiled them, you will find it Was Wodody. 

If a false and scandalous story be told against you, 
and breezed over town and country before you know it, 
and you try hard to find out the original author, nine 
chances in ten, that it will turn out that Vodody made it. 

A gentleman of Modena, not very rich, was obliged 
to take a very stupid fellow for his servant, who was a 
dull and sleepy dog. His master going one day to visit 
a friend, who lived a little way from the town, alighted 
at the gate of the house, and desired Martin, his servant, 
to hold his horse, till he came back. He was no sooner 
gone, than Martin, holding the bridle, fell, as usual, into 
a profound sleep. A poor soldier passing by took a sud- 
den affection for the horse ; and seeing the keeper lost 
in sleep, he slipped the bridle off the horse’s head, and 
leaving it in Martin’s hand, mounted the steed and set 
out on a full gallop. After some time, Martin, being 
awaked by a servant of the house, stupified with susprise, 
exclaimed—* be I Peter Martin, or be I not? If I am 
Peter Martin, I have lost a horse; if I am not Peter 
Martin, I have found a bridle.” 


mA 


Remark.—-Ignorance is unjust towards all the world. 
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“Alpollontan Wreath. 








FOR THE CASKET. 


MAY TO APRIL. 


Without your showers, I breed no flowers ; 


Each field a barren waste appears— 
If you don’t weep, my blossoms sleep, 
They take such pleasure in your tears. 


As your decay, makes room for May, 
So I must part with all that’s nine ; 

My balmy breeze, my blooming trees, 
To torrid suns their sweets resign. 


O’er April, dead, my shades I spread, 
To her I owe my dress so gay ; 

Of daughtefs three, it falls on ane, 
To close our triumphs on one day. 


Thus, to repose, all Nature goes ; 
Month after month must find its doom, 
Time on the wing—May ends the Spring, 
And Summer dances o’er her tomb. 


B— H— 
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THE BOY AND THE BUTTERFLY. 


As on amorn in blooming May, 

A Butterfly in colors gay, 

Flew o’er the flowers on busy wing 
To sip the honied sweets of spring, 
A Boy look’d on with ardent view, 
And ran to seize it as it flew. 


From pink to pink the insect hies, 
And to the fragrant myrtle flies, 

On beds of violets reposes, 

And on the blooming breasts of roses. 


The Boy, with many a bound, in vain, 
Attempts the glittering prize to gain, 
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Still flitting light on gaudy wing, 
The Butterfly eludes his spring, 
From flower to flower for ever changing, 
O’er all the varied landscape ranging. 
At length a tulip’s bloom it spies ; 
Eager to taste the flow’r it flies, 
Half buried in the cup appears, 
Nor sees the youth, nor danger fears. 


They Boy drew nigh—with ardent bound 
He seized the fly and grasp’d it round, 
All mangled in his hand it lies, 

With colors marr’d, and varying, dies. 
With streaming eyes the Boy look’d on, 
Mourning its loss and beauties gone ; 
When thus, in dying words it sung, 
Well worthy of a Stoic’s tongue : 


Know, pleasure is, however drest, 
A painted Butterfly at best, 
Which gently touch’d, may charm the while, 
And gild with joy the path of toil ; 
But pressed with too much ardor, lies 
All mangled in the embrace.....and dies. 
— + 
Selected for the Casket, by 
BENEDICT. 


Mr. Grizz_e, and Miss WRINKLE. 





When violets blossom in the grove, 

And Linnets whistle notes of love ; 

When jocund swains with milk-maids rove, 
To tell the artless tale, 

Miss Molly Wrinkle, faultering cries, 

‘‘ | feel emotions constant rise, 

O spare a blushing virgin’s sighs 
For Mr. Grizzle in the Vale.” 


Now Grizzle’s face would give the lie 
To every feeling Love might try, 
His tender heart was all my eye, 

*T would blunt a rusty nail. 
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Says he, “ Pray Molly don’t be rash, 
Your smiles I cannot turn to cash ; 
Heart, darts. and Cupids, are all trash 
To Mr. Grizzie in the Vale.” 


A wither’d lily Molly lay, « 

The rose-bud, Time had cut away, 

And ebon locks had turn’d to grey, 
Alas! what could prevail ? 

Suff as ram-rod Molly grew, 

And every art she tried anew, 

To win that littlk—worse than Jew, 
Mr. Grizzle in the Vale. 


A monument of skin and grief, 
Miss Molly moan’d without relief, 
While Mr. Grizzle eat his beef, 
And sipp’d his can of ale. 
Ye gods! what havock Love can make, 
For Death thought fit at last to take 
Miss Molly from that barbarous rake— 
Mr. Grizzle in the Vale. 


The village gossips soon arose, 

Grizzle at last uneasy grows ; 

He bit his lips, and blew his nose, 
To hear the woful tale. 

A Cor’ner’s *guest her exit tried, 

The verdict, no one there denied — 

Miss Molly Wrinkle, spinster, died, 
For Grizzle in the Vale. 

ee 


On Miss M****, 


To sing the -heauteous Maria’s praise, 
My Muse in humble measures try’d ; 

When, list’ning to my feeble lays, 
Apollo thus indignant cry’d : 


Audacious Poet, cease thy song! 
Nor dare attempt, on mortal lyre, 
Immortal charms !—such themes belong 
To Phebus, and their virgin choir. 
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Chitor’s Garret, 


Here we take our stand,” 
Where * nought but Candour reigns.” 





We are always happy in endeavoring to oblige oy 
correspondents, whenever we can do it consistently with 
our own interest, and the duty we owe to our patrons, 

“ Tommy Harkwell’s’ communication has been con. 
sidered and re-considered—it cannot have a place in the 
Casket. , 

“ Philo-Logos”’ is received and shall have a place in 
our next number. 

We have received several other communications, on 
different subjects, in prose and verse, which shall be par 
ticularly attended to. 


"re | 


Those of our subscribers who wish the Casket to be 
discontinued, after the present volume, are requested to 
leave their names at the office, by the first of May, 
Those who do not, will be considered as subscribers for 
the next volume. 

The first and second volume will not be connected; 
<o that there will be no objection to subscribe for the 
second volume, separate from the first. 


TERMS OF THE CASKET. 
Subscription......One dollar per volume, payable on the 
delivery of the 13th number of each volume. The pa 
pers of a year will constitute two volumes, consisting o! 
312 pages in each volume. No subscription received 
for less than an entire volume. Subscribers not residing 
within the city and suburbs, pav one dollar in advance. 
Subscriptions received at the Office, No. 221, War- 
ren-street. 
*.* Those who will obtain ten subscribers, and be- 
come responsible for them, shall be entitled to the 11th, 


gratis. 
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